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New Publications 


SELECTIVE CATALOGING 


Edited by HENRY BarTLETT VAN HokEsSEN 
(The Librarians’ Round Table. vi,122p. Postpaid $1.25.) 


HE problem of Selective Cataloging is closely involved with the growth of 

the catalog into a sort of “universal bibliography,”’—a bulky, complicated, 
and expensive piece of machinery. Selective Cataloging, as the solution of this 
difficulty, made its debut at the Saratoga Springs Conference of the A.L.A. 


The consideration of financial cost is only one of the many catalog econ- 
omies discussed. Various bases and methods of selection are reported upon or 
suggested, and various compensations are indicated for the material “selected 
out.” The papers read at the Conference, a number of extracts from earlier 
and later library literature, and some new contributions, constitute this volume, 
which is a challenge to librarians and catalogers to consider adaptation, based 
on a study of their own particular library, as against adherence to standard rules 


and specifications. 


INTERLIBRARY LOANS 


Edited by JAMEs A. McMILLEN 
(The Librarians’ Round Table. iv,85p. Postpaid $1.25.) 


HE multiplication of books and periodicals has grown to such proportions 

that no library can hope to gather more than a portion of the product of 
the press. Specialization has been forced upon all institutions because compe- 
tition among libraries has made it a financial impossibility for all learned libra- 
ries to procure sets of the rarer journals. 


This volume is the result of the two sessions of the College and Reference 
Section that were devoted to an exhaustive discussion of interlibrary loans dur- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary conference of the A.L.A. at Atlantic City in October, 
1926. Some material has been added that well supplements the text, such as 
the pioneer article by S. S. Green. With the further addition of the bibliog- 
raphy it is hoped that this volume will serve as a manual on the subject. 
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WHAT A CIRCULATION ASSISTANT 
EXPECTS OF HER CHIEF 


By Katherine Walsh* 


Seattle ( Wash. 


-nor aught set 


‘6 OTHING extenuate 
N down in malice.” 
This is a convenient quotation to know in 

these days of frank biographies—especially if 

you wish to say something disagreeable about 

a person; inscribe it at the beginning of a 

paper and free to anything 

Even Sinclair Lewis didn’t 

Gantry forth into the world without a note 

the effect that the book 


the portrait of a real person. I am going to 


you are Say 


dare send Elmer 


to no one in was 
borrow his note for this paper. 

The gentle 
want the truth about go 


to his friends; they won't tell you, but they 


Stevenson once said, if you 


anyone you must 


know. Probably in no profession is the re- 
lation between an employe and his superior 
more pleasant 
work. 
you 

such 
standard—but in 
lurks danger. 
is unusual and is not viewed with the alarm 
or suspicion it should entail. 
try define these 
trace the roots of some of them. 

Since this is not a lecture on books but a 
plain talk on people, it may seem incongruous 
to you to begin by citing a book, but I feel 
my responsibility to the public which 
sometimes suspected us of being bookish folk. 
Such a worthy suspicion deserves occasional 


and friendly than in library 
Analyze any group of librarians and 


will find 


a personnel, 


people—with 
the 


educated, suave 
harmony is 
this 


Any deviation from the norm 


normal 


very harmoniousness 


I am going to 


to some of deviations and 


has 





Pag any from the Proceedings of the first 
and the 


) Public Library 


encouragement—it seems to rest on such a 
slender foundation. 

In Maugham’s Casuarina Tree he wrote a 
simple story of two men isolated in a British 
outpost on the Malay peninsula. Both were 
what might be called representative of their 
species, with typical faults and excellences, 
yet no faults and excellences that were com- 
plements of each other. For no better reason 
than this they became bitter enemies. Neither 
had done the other an irreparable wrong, both 
were well meaning men having their own 
codes, but these codes did not jibe and the 


association ended in tragedy. 


Friction of personalities 
This is the dramatic background against 
which all the business of the world is trans- 
acted—the crossing and recrossing of per- 
sonalities. This is the real background of all 
the problems and suggestions that I shall 
mention; for the essential difference of per- 
sonality of the inner cores individuals 
enacts its own minor tragedies even in libra- 
small rancours and 


of 


ries. Flare-ups and 
prejudicial unfairnesses are its by-products; 
the causes lie often so far beneath the sur- 
face that only the most painstaking honesty 
will be able to bring them to light. How- 
ever abstract this digression may appear in 
a practical matter of the co-relation of a 
library assistant in relation to her “boss”, 
asked to believe that wherever 


you are 


joint meeting of the California Library Association 
acific Northwest Library Association at Gearhart-by-the-sea, Oregon, June 13-15, 1927. 
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varied personalities are in daily contact, the 
resulting relations may become a joy or a 
despair with the alternative in the hands of 
the one exerting authority. You may doubt 
this. But the wholly ideal person I have in 
mind would not for a moment disclaim that 
responsibility. She would have the psycho- 
logical wisdom to create in her department 
the right atmosphere of concord, not dis- 
cord: she would iron out trivialities that op- 
posed themselves to the larger ideas of uni- 
fied effort and pleasant association. She 
would be a paragon, in short, and that would 
be unfortunate, for no one really likes para- 
gons. In order to obviate that, let us allow 
her when she has closed the door at the end 
of the library day to be as unwise, uncon- 
ventional, inefficient as you like—there is no 
use overdoing one’s idealisms. 


The supreme court of appeal 


To be more specific. So much depends 
upon the good will of and the favorable im- 
pression made upon the head of a depart- 
ment by an assistant, either for advance- 
ment in her profession or for satisfactory 
working relations. There is no other court 
of appeal. The recommendation of that head 
may put an assistant in a fair way to becom- 
ing a department head herself some time or 
it may discourage her sufficiently to turn to 
some other profession. Small wonder that 
so much of the assistant’s time and energy 
is taken up with making that impression. 

She wishes to do work that shows up; as 
most chiefs have to depend to a greater or 
less extent upon the reports of the assistant’s 
co-workers as regards her efficiency, she 
knows that she must make an equally favor- 
able impression upon them. The resulting 
competition is neither entirely healthy nor is 
it conducive to the best work of a depart- 
ment. You will say this is true wherever peo- 
ple are employed and of course it is, but the 
work and possibly the more essential work 
of a circulation department is intangible to 
a degree—so many factors enter in toward 
the making of a good assistant, it takes time 
to round out and develop these qualities or 
even to give them a chance to show them- 
selves. She must be accurate and efficient, 
dependent and amiable; she must have good 
judgment and initiative and many other qual- 
ities, but I almost said above all, she must 
have a knowledge of books and people—cer- 


tainly this last is a delicate thing to pass 
judgment on. 

In the making of the aforementioned im- 
pressions it is not always accurate, well-done 
work that gains favor—nor do the other qual- 
ities fare better at times. Here is where the 
illusive values enter into human relations. 


The importance of charm 


Charm of personality cannot and should not 
be discounted in any field of endeavor but 
neither should hard work and pride of craft. 
Anyone who has worked for some length of 
time can, if she be honest, quote cases of 
assistants being made or marred by an esti- 
mate of their work which was largely formed 
by favorable or unfavorable reports. The 
persons or person making them would be 
astonished were they charged with unfairness 
—they themselves scarcely realize that a so- 
cial intimacy often lends a personal bias. 
However the fact remains, let an employe 
come to work in the department, let her be 
friendly and gain the good will and friend- 
ship of the stronger assistants and her road 
will be far easier than that of a possibly su- 
perior assistant who is unfortunate enough 
to lack that magnetism that makes for casual 
and easy social relations; for the one, errors 
will be slurred over till she has had time to 
become adjusted, and friendly tips will guide 
her along; for the other inaccuracies often 
due to selfconsciousness and the strangeness 
of a new position will be emphasized, unes- 
sentials will be stressed, an overt hostility 
will impede her. 

An assistant who has successfully worked 
in three large libraries said to me recently, 
“If ever again I have occasion to work in a 
strange place, experience has certainly taught 
me to spend more time getting on friendly 
relations with the staff and worry less if I 
charge a book incorrectly.” Another con- 
crete example may clarify this point I am try- 
ing to make—at least another side of it is 
illustrated. 


One aSsistant’s experience 
An assistant after working for a few 
months in her home library went to a dis- 
tant city to work for a time. The head un- 


der whom she first worked took an impulsive 
dislike to her, almost upon first sight—yet she 
was a pleasant pretty girl with many friends. 
She had a distinct pride of craft in all she 
did. She could feel this dislike but except 
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for minor personal slighis no criticism was 
made to her of her work at that time. There 
was nothing tangible she could go upon and 
nothing she could do except to perform her 
work as well as possible. This she did. She 
left with seemingly friendly speeches and 
good wishes. Not till she returned home did 
she realize that unfavorable reports had pre- 
ceded her. For several months she was ig- 
nored as far as possible by the head of the 
department to which she had _ returned. 
Heads of other departments went out oi their 
way to put her in her place. 

At the end of this time one of these met 
her socially outside of the library and was 
pleasantly impressed with her. Shortly after- 
ward this head offered her a position which 
amounted to a distinct promotion; this as- 
sistant made good and regained her stand- 
ing. Yet what she had suffered during that 
time and might have continued to suffer but 
for a happy chance was entirely from the 
personal reaction to one superior. Many had 
questioned the assistant’s efficiency and loyalty 
yet seemingly no one questioned the good 
faith of the department chief who had made 


the report. She was an intimate friend of 
one in final authority—her words carried 
weight. 


Active malevolence 

I am going to quote Bertrand Russel! for 
a moment. 

“In the ordinary man and woman there is 
a certain amount of active malevolence, both 
special ill will directed to particular enemies, 
and general impersonal pleasure in ihe mis- 
fortune of others. It is customary to cover 
this over with fine phrases . . . it must be 
faced if the moralist’s aim of improving our 
actions is to be achieved. . . Given the prob- 
lem of preventing malevolence, how shall we 
deal with it? First it must be the chief con- 
cern of the scientific moralist to combat fear. 
This can be done in two ways, by increasing 
the general security and cultivating courage. 
... Anything that increases the general secur- 
ity is likely to diminish cruelty.” 

Strong language, you may say, to describe 
librarians’ relation with one another. But I 
think there is a notable amount of fine 
phrases among librarians. Too often is there 
a statement of ideal conditions without a 
reasonable connection made to conditions that 
actually exist. Debunking biographies seem 
to be one of the chief indoor pastimes these 
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days. Many an observing assistant given op- 
portunity and a blue pencil would enjoy de- 
bunking some of the articles written by su- 
periors in the library journals. They seem 
so full of sweetness and light and so free 
from realistic sordid detail. To return to a 
phrase of Mr. Russell's: 

“By increasing the general security and cul- 
tivating courage.” Both of these functions 
rest with the department heads. Staff organ- 
izations avail little unless actively sup- 
ported and encouraged by the librarians in 
charge. A franker relation between the 
heads and assistants is to be desired. If any 
question of an assistant’s efficiency or loyalty 
or lack of co-operation should come up, let 
a statement of the facts be made to the as- 
sistant herself, at the time; let her be given 
a chance to state her side of the case either 
to the head of her department or, in an ulti- 
mate case, to impartial, unbiased chiefs of 
other departments, or to the librarian herself; 
let her be given a chance to correct her faults 
and if they are corrected, let cognizance be 
taken of her improvement. 


Slow judgment 

In any event, reports about any assistant, 
however fair they seem, be they ever so ju- 
dicially made, should be well considered and 
investigated by the head of that department. 
Judgment should be slow and conviction about 
an employe’s ability never settled while she 
remains in library work. Furthermore the 
head should be in such close touch and so 
familiar with every branch of the work in the 
department that she does not need to depend 
too much upon the reports of others for an 
estimate of an assistant’s efficiency. 

As for courage, no platitudes need to be 
recounted here concerning its value to human 
endeavor—witness Mr. Lindbergh’s recent 
achievement. I do not believe it is a quality 
that is fostered or encouraged among libra- 
rian assistants, and they are a_ notably 
timorous folk; yet it is, after all, the quality 
upon which all the others are builded. 

These are other deviations. 


You and I in confidence may admit that 
over the best of departments occasionally 
might justifiably be written, “Temple of Dis- 
cord.” Combinations of circumstances are 
responsible for this condition—not always can 
it be laid at the door of one person—even 
though it would seem a part of my function 
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to lay as much blame on the head as pos- 
sible. 


We are all familiar with the art classes in 
the department stores—season after season a 
little group of patient women may be seen 
struggling to achieve something artistic in the 
way of a gilded picture frame, a lamp shade 
with glittering mica sprinkled over it, a won- 
derful doll with voluminous draperies which 
usually turns out to have some obscure util- 
ity, as a pin cushion or boudoir lamp. Many 
of the finished objects are sufficiently hor- 
rible to arouse the shade of William Morris 
to return and preach once more on his ideals 
of beauty; but these women not finding suf- 
ficient self-expression in the drudgery of 
household routine are intent on discovering 
it elsewhere. The desire to have one’s par- 
ticular talent recognized and made use of is 
at the bottom of much discontent in library 
work. 

The rut of routine 

This is not always feasible. Routine work 
must be done, and it must be done expedi- 
tiously and efficiently. Even here, however, 
an assistant may be allowed to devise ways 
and methods of her own to improve and dis- 
patch the work; subject always to the in- 
spection of the head. And note the word, 
inspection—so much more inspiring than su- 
pervision. In this connection there is a dan- 
ger that an assistant who does some portion 
of routine work and does it competently, 
however distasteful it may be to her natural 
tendencies, finds that as a reward she is al- 
lowed to do that work indefinitely. This may 
seem to make for smoothness and efficiency 
in that department—it certainly makes the 
way simpler for her superiors, but it is not 
fair to that employe. 

There was a circulation assistant once who 
worked at registration records and delin- 
quent records and statistics speedily and ac- 
curately and she kept on at this for three 
years; it was a large system. She had a lit- 
erary background that compared favorably 
with anyone on the staff and by a mere chance 
this came to the knowledge of the chief of 
the department. This assistant’s subsequent 
contact with the public not only gave oppor- 
tunity to do congenial work but was bene- 
ficial to the department as well. 

Not the most conscientious and earnest as- 
sistant comes panting to her desk every one 
of the forty-eight weeks she labors. The de- 
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partment head, if she be human, recognizes 
this; and while acknowledging a jaded inter- 
est now and then, must be subtle and by de- 
vious ways bring fresh stimuli and enthus- 
iasm to every phase of the work. She must, 
in other words, excite and tolerate self-ex- 
pression wherever possible, encourage and 
coalesce individual effort and yet subordiate 
these separate components to the highest ef- 
fectualness of the department. 


Inspiration and responsibility 

To ask that a superior be a constant inspir- 
ation seems too inhuman; but if she can stim- 
ulate or even irritate her staff to use their 
imaginations creatively, treat them as mature 
human beings, demand as much of their in- 
telligence as she does of their physical en- 
durance, amiability and tact, she would seem 
to have diminished her own responsibilities. 
A common complaint of assistants is that 
they are not given credit for intelligence. 
You have often seen two assistants doing 
the same work—one is responsible for the 
work, the other helps her—the morale and 
sense of responsibility of the one in charge 
is usually high; but have you noticed how the 
same feeling is quickened in the second as- 
sistant if she is put in charge temporarily? 
The more responsibility you demand of an 
assistant the more you have made her feel 
a part of the game and the more you develop 
that very virtue in her. Sometimes an at- 
tempt to develop this feeling is frustrated 
by the method used. An assistant is given a 
piece of work to do or a position to fill but 
no explanation is vouchsafed what is expected 
of her or even an outline given of what has 
already been done that she may codify her 
own efforts. She is simply told to go on 
with it. This is not developing a sense of 
responsibility; it is merely wasting time. 


Good and fresh 


A student fresh from library school or even 
another library may lack something in ma- 
turity that years will bring, but she may have 
a freshness of outlook and an alertness of 
perception that the years will dull-edge. Be- 
fore she becomes stereotyped the library may 
gain much by capitalizing these things. Any 
new ideas that are given scope are a gain 
to the public. And speaking of the public, 
the department head must urge her staff to 
keep them constantly in mind. I can hear 
an assistant say, “Forget them—try and do 
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it”; but any lack of co-operation between a 
chief and her staff, between staff members 
and above all between departments, brings a 
loss to that public which is after all our 
reason for being. Too often, it would seem 
departments work independently, anxious to 
keep their own records 100 per cent; they de- 
prive the public of service that a library 
working as a unit may give. The relative 
size of the beam and the mote enter in, too. 
One department may feel that it is function- 
ing perfectly but sees only the errors in oth- 
ers. It is the duty of the heads to keep de- 
partment relations friendly and helpful; carp- 
ing and criticism and competition have no 
place in a public institution. The unit must 
be co-ordinated for the larger good—loyalty 
to one’s own department must be fused by the 
head into a larger loyalty toward the institu- 
tion as a 
destroys this. 

In any department, a word of commenda- 
tion when due will not ruin an assistant. 

Not long ago, an employe, hard-working, 
invaluable in her special capacity, was read- 
ing the annual reports of the various divi- 
sions. She said she simply loved to read 
them. Thinking this a peculiar literary taste, 
we inquired further and found the lines that 
caught her fancy. Her department chief had 
closed the report with the words, “Owing to 
the close co-operation and hearty support of 
my staff, etc.” This assistant went on to say 
that during the entire year it was the only 
time she ever heard a word of praise, that 
the rest of the time she felt she was playing 
a game where she was continually “it.” <A 
little might save many employes from acquir- 
ing an inferiority complex. 


whole. Inter-department friction 


The spy system 


I am going to touch for a minute on a 
very delicate phase of working relations— 
the only word I know for it is espionage. 
I have been told by librarians who should 
know that this does not exist in libraries, and 
I hope it does not. I feel it should not. Dur- 
ing the war the espionage of armies, kept 
from becoming entirely ignoble by the danger 
involved, rendered valuable service; but the 
same system tolerated in an institution, not 
among enemies but among associates who 
should be working in harmony, would argue 
a decided lack of judgment in those who tol- 
erated it. No head should be willing to turn 


members of her department against each 


other, value cunning over frankness, distrust 
over confidence, or keep it in a constant state 
of rancor and resentment merely for the sat- 
isfaction of knowing from some one else what 
her own eyes and native shrewdness should 
be able to tell her at first hand. In these 
days of Ask-me-another questions I am going 
to make out a list of questions for the heads 
and maybe supply the answers. 


Questions 


Do you correct an assistant before another assist- 
ant or anyone else? A large audience may give you 
some personal satisfaction but it does not make for 
that much-desired esprit de corps. 

Do you humiliate your staff unnecesarily ?—and 
this may be done to the sensitive by a lift of the 
eyebrows. You may have a talent for sarcasm—do 
you develop it at the expense of your staff? Do you 
extend the same courtesy to your staff that you ex- 
pect from them? 

Do you try to turn every new assistant into a 
mold? She may be valuable because she is dif- 
ferent; she is certainly often refreshing 

Do you take for granted that an assistant makes 
mistakes merely to annoy you? She feels worse about 
it than you do. 

Do you interfere too much with the personal ap- 
pearance of the younger members of your staft? 
Clothes may be the only form of self-expression 
they are allowed. Standards differ, styles change. 
Bobbed hair and perceptible knees, anathema to 
heads but a short time back and now such a com- 
monplace, might well be a lesson to meet any 
startling fashions in the years to come with half- 
way toleration. As the poet says: 


“There, little handkerchief, don’t you 
cry. 


You'll be 


Do you feel an interest in or a knowledge of books 
will interfere with an assistant’s efficiency? A little 
reading won’t hurt her any more than it does other 
people. 


a party dress by and by.” 


Speaking of reading 

Speaking of reading; all assistants know 
that the heads are an Olympian group con- 
cerned entirely with weighty matters of 
state—that their reading is austere—only in 
their lighter moments do they pick up some 
book like Spengler’s Decline of the West for 
a little relaxation. Therefore a young as- 
sistant conceals as far as possible her own 
predilection for Ernest Hemingway or Ger- 
hardi or other gaudy authors of the day. 
However, a head should be and usually is 
chosen as much for her ability to govern and 
to co-ordinate the work of those under her 
jurisdiction as for a comprehensive love of 
books. No head therefore should take it as 
a virtue of her office that she has been sud- 
denly invested with infallibly sound judgment 
in things literary. If by a rare and happy 
coincidence governing ability is joined with 
a high technical and esthetic knowledge of 
books she should refrain nevertheless from 
imposing too much of her judgment upon the 
departments individually. 
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Literary students 

Assistants being only assistants, are prone 
to. accept that judgment unquestioningly. 
Literary standards and appreciation instead 
of coming from within the individual, thus 
bringing an humble spirit and_ toleration, 
when applied externally are apt to have un- 
fortunate results for that same old public. 
If on the other hand, governing ability out- 
weighs the value of a head’s literary opin- 
ions, the results among the assistants may 
prove even more unfortunate. If the head 
is content with the second rate, so perforce 
are the assistants—and the tone of the 
department suffers. Vigorous and powerful 
new writers are viewed with suspicion and 
distrust; the library follows the literary judg- 
ments of the book world outside its walls— 
it follows where it might guide. In the first 
case let an innocent borrower ask for a book 
by a popular author and he may be surprised 
to see an assistant looking down her nose 
and all but saying: “Do you really enjoy 
such trash?” while in the second the reader’s 
purity of intention is questioned by the as- 
sistant, her expression says, “Do you prefer 
this incendiary reading when you might be 
enjoying something safe and wholesome?” 


Are libraries democratic? 

The imputation of intellectual sniffishness 
cannot be laid entirely on the heads of cir- 
culation departments, however. Librarians 
as a class should surely gain favorable no- 
tice from that famous derider of democracy, 
H. L. Mencken. To say they are undemo- 
cratic is to utter a cliché. Educated, cour- 
teous, suave they are; democratic they are 
not. I have often wondered to whom the 
library pages feel superior—but by some law 
of compensation they probably feel superior 
to all the rest of us. I have asked the ques- 
tion, “Are librarians democratic?” many 
times and I have asked it of people who have 
worked libraries in various parts of the coun- 
try. In response I either got a loud and 
emphatic “No,” depending upon where we 
were at the time, or I was first asked if 
their answer was to be held against them 
in any way. When assured it was purely in 
the interests of science, they were as em- 
phatic as the others, though usually in a 
whisper. Once I got a disclaimer, and much 
interested asked the assistant to specify. She 


first asked me if I meant assistants or heads 
and when I said “Both,” she replied: 

“Well, I have known several assistants who 
were democratic, but I never knew a head 
that was.” 

Your chances of doing adult education 
with any borrower are small unless you treat 
him as an intellectual equal and you cannot 
treat him thus unless you feel that equality 
in your heart. 

Be human 

A librarian, however high a view she has 
of her profession, is not absolved from being 
human. I have heard assistants criticised 
for having too many activities outside of the 
library. I hardly believe this is possible— 
the more contacts she makes, the more in- 
terests she has, the more valuable she is in 
the library because of them. Librarians seem 
an isolated group, they do not seem in touch 
with the rest of the world—possibly they 
gain so much vicarious emotion from their 
books, they do not feel the need of wider 
experience. Habits of speech reflect an at- 
titude of mind—probably no language in the 
world is as rich in strong expressions and 
vivid colloquialisms as the American. Writers 
and speakers of high scholastic attainment 
employ these phrases to get across what they 
wish to say—yet when have you heard a li- 
brarian use them naturally and without self- 
conscious quotation marks? This is no plea 
for a loose and lazy manner of speech but 
merely that library people make an effort 
to keep in touch with their fellow men, to 
get far enough away from academic habits 
of thought that a member whether plumber 
or college student, clerk or automobile sales- 
man, may feel kin to us. 


The essential attributes 


A head therefore must be rich in experi- 
ence, either personal or through her sym- 
pathies, and broad because of it. 

Understanding and appreciation and toler- 
ance are all qualities which an assistant with- 
out cynicism might expect of the head of 
her department but to be under one who has 
an actual and contagious sense of justice is 
a rare good fortune, nothing less. It is the 
quality that welds individuals into a self- 
respecting unity of effort and allows them 
a civilized confidence in themselves and their 
associates. No other thing among people 
who work together day after day can com- 
pensate for its lack. 
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NOTES ON A PICTURE COLLECTION 


By Marcelle Frebault* 
Head of Art Department, Newark Public Library 


ICTURES have been used in education 
P since the beginning of time. Before the 
invention of printing, their use in teaching 
and instructing was universal; the early al- 
phabets were composed of picture characters 
and while, in the medieval days, “every 
cathedral was carved and painted with sacred 
history and legend,” in our time, with the 
development of visual education in modern 
teaching, pictures furnish historical evidence 
and illustrate the life and the customs of 
peoples. History is no longer a dull recital 
of names of kings long dead and of battles 
long fought. The pageant of the ages be- 
comes a living thing, full of color and action 
to the imagination of students, by reason of 
the use of illustrations which make a con- 
nected pictorial story and wind a web of 
pictures around the solid substance of facts. 

No teacher can well afford the time, labor 
and money needed to make, and keep up to 
date, an individual collection of pictures as 
an aid in teaching. Libraries and museums 
therefore are called upon to provide pictures, 
as well as charts, maps, and models to sup- 
plement the teacher’s books, to give skilful 
and intelligent aid in instruction, and to train 
students to an appreciation of fine things. 


Effectiveness of pictures 


The picture, being fundamentally a_ well 
rounded story, carries its point and discloses 
its meaning several times more quickly than 
can the printed word. We have become so 
accustomed to the use of pictorial advertising 
that we scarcely heed the wording of bulletins, 
travel posters and billboards which do not 
attract our eyes and focus our attention by 
emphasizing their meaning with pictures. The 
informational and educational range of pic- 
tures is almost equal to that of the written 
word, since oftentimes, the picture will give 
the information, without needing a word of 
comment, and again, certain demonstrations 
will not be intelligible without pictures to 
illustrate their meaning. 

Thanks to improved processes of reproduc- 


tion, and the greater care given by publishers 


to authenticity and historical exactness, illus- 
trations have nowadays achieved a _ high 
standard of perfection, and can reproduce the 
very texture of the textile fabric, the lustre 
and the hue of a ceramic bowl, every detail 
of a painting, every facial expression in a 
portrait. The student and the designer may 
receive the same impression and perhaps in- 
spiration in studying the colored plate as by 
gazing upon its prototype in a museum case, 
with the added advantage that he can handle 
and carry home a small museum of his own 
in the guise of a bundle of pictures. 


For small libraries 

The many uses of a picture collection can 
only be gauged by the diversity of subjects 
included in it and the variety of demands 
made on it. The need for pictorial material 
has so grown in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury that no library, however small, can do 
its work and do it thoroughly, without a 
collection of pictures. Even the smallest 
community served by a library includes a 
public or two, a woman’s club, a 
Sunday school—all institutions which need 
pictorial aid in carrying on their work, to 
give body and colour to lessons and lectures. 

Every library, even the smallest, contains 
the nucleus of a Picture Collection. Old 
and discarded books are a fine 
Half an hour a day spent in clip- 
ping, classifying and filing, will result in a 
worth while collection of several thousand 
pictures at the end of a year. By adding a 
few of the better reproductions of paintings, 
a set or two of the National Geographic, and 
some industrial pictures, the collection will 
grow of its own accord, snowball fashion, 
and round itself into an indispensable tool. 


school 


magazines 
beginning. 


Accumulation easy 
It is easy to accumulate a collection of 
pictures, the difficulty lies in sorting out that 
which is really useful material and in discard- 
ing the rest; in classifying simply yet min- 
utely, the material that is to be saved; and in 


* Author of The Picture Collection, H. W. Wilson Company, 1928. vi,77p. Bound in paper. goc. 
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handling the administration of a picture col- 
lection in order to get the best results for the 
least labor and expenditure. 

This is what the Newark Library has tried 
to accomplish with its picture collection. 
That the use of the collection is steadily 
growing is proof of its worth, and the meth- 
ods set forth in this pamphlet on the ad- 
ministration of the picture collections are 
those that have been found to be helpful. 

The Picture Collection of the Newark Li- 
brary was begun some twenty years ago. 
Since then it has gone through many phases 
and many changes. While it has not reached 
any standard of perfection, it has reached 
a stage of extensiveness and usefulness which 
may interest other libraries and institutions 
with like - activities. 


History of pamphlet 

The early edition of our pamphlet (The 
Picture Collection) dates from 1910, when 
the Picture Collection was under the juris- 
diction of the School Department and largely 
used by teachers and students. But it soon 
became expedient to make the picture col- 
lection an adjunct of the Art Department 
rather than of the School Department, so 
great was the expansion of the collection and 
the use of its pictures by artists and design- 
ers as well as by teachers and students. 

The second edition of the Picture Collec- 
tion pamphlet was published in 1917. Since 
then there have been 10 years of unusual 
activity in the world. Visual education has 
become one of the leading factors in peda- 
gogy; the decorative arts have received a 
tremendous impetus since the war; inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries have multiplied 
many times. All these things and many more 
react on the use of pictorial material; a re- 
vision of the pamphlet was necessary to bring 
up to date lists of publishers and prices of 
pictures, to include new subjects in the list 
of subject headings, and notes of better ways 
of working with the collection. 


600,000 pictures 
The Picture Collection of the Newark Li- 
brary contains over 600,000 pictures, in the 
following groups: 
80,000 mounted, ready to lend 
50,000 unmounted, in folders. 
mounted as needed 
10,000 seasonal pictures mounted in spe- 
cial reserve collections 


They are 


100,000 fine plates in folders 
400,000 unmounted pictures in reserve 
3,000 mounted lithographs for school use 

These pictures are classified by subject and 
can be readily found. 

The Newark Library lent 178,126 pictures 
and 4,613 lithographs in 1926 and 185,437 pic- 
tures and 5,126 lithographs in 1927, a total of 
190,563, the largest number ever lent in one 


year. 
—_—_e—— 


A PICTURE INDEX 


“Our Picture Index is almost the most use- 
ful and most used tool we have. It is an 
index, so far as we have gone, of the pic- 
tures to be found in the books in the Amer- 
can History Room. 


“The people who use this Index are about 
as varied as the subjects we index. They 
are: advertisers, moving picture people, ac- 
tors, illustrators, sculptors, artists, historians, 
authors, and producers for all sorts of his- 
torical plays and pageants. During the sum- 
mer of 1926, the actors of the Theatre Guild 
spent a great deal of time consulting our 
pictures of Maximilian and Carlotta, decid- 
ing on the costumes, and incidentally the 
make-ups and poses. The advertisers make 
a constant demand upon this Picture Index. 
They want every imaginable subject. 

“We arrange the portraits with sub-heads 
under the painter of the portrait, and also 
by the age of the subject, noting whether 
it is a bust, or full length, and so forth. 

“The most used subjects are Indians and 
immigrants, both of which may be said to 
be allied subjects. The recent ‘movies’ on 
immigrant life have stimulated those inter- 
ests. Since people as a rule are all such 
imitators, the success of one book or picture 
starts everyone to thinking that they can do 
likewise. 

“There is one unexpected use to which the 
Index has been put; as a source for answers 
to reference questions. For instance, we can 
find nothing through the catalog or ordinary 
bibliographies on a certain subject, but the 
Picture Index will show that we have a pic- 
ture and often where the illustration is we 
find the subject explained. 

“We keep a calendar on which we note 
the subjects called for each day. In case the 
Index shows nothing we check a ‘not found’ 
mark opposite, and keep our eyes open for 
such subjects from then on. This occurs 
surprisingly seldom which is most gratifying. 
Since we have such constant and efficient use 
made of the Index, we feel fully justified 
in the work it has involved and must con- 
tinue to involve.” 

—Dorothy P. Miller, American History 

Room, New York Public Library, 
in Liprary LIoNs. 
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A DISSERTATION ON INDEXES 


RYING to locate a particular passage or 

reference in a book that 
to guide one is a harrowing experience, as 
all of us know. No matter how small the 
book is it is big enough to swallow up the 
sentences we want to find. At first we re- 
member faintly that the desired passage is 
“somewhere round here,” but a minute exam- 
ination of that section of the book reveals 
nothing in the least reminiscent of it any- 
where in the vicinity. Then the borders of 
our investigation begin to spread slowly like 
a drop of ink on blotting paper until finally, 
in a state of nervous exhaustion, we discover 
that we have reread the whole book, proceed- 
ing backward and forward from the middle, 
without discovering the slightest trace of 
those fugitive phrases. Then we throw the 
book away. 

Sometimes even an index fails us because 
it is one of those meagre, tight-fisted lists 
that stingily withhold each bit of informa- 
tion as tho it were a gold coin; but 


has no index 


fre- 
quently, even when it is as good as it can 


be, it is useless, for the simple reason that 


the passage that we think we remember 
doesn’t exist (except as the invention of our 
own brain) or else is in another book. 


The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record of the English book trade recently 
carried the following interesting account of 
“the all-important index.” 

“To state that a man ‘ought to be damned 
ten miles beyond Hell, where the Devil could 
not get for stinging nettles,’ is to merit the 
reputation of being a master of invective. 
Yet the expression was used by a certain 
John Baynes to describe the appropriate pun- 
ishment for a writer who published a book 
without an index. 

“Within recent years several volumes of 
important reminiscences have been published 
which have been almost useless because no 
indexes are inserted, and few people have 
time to read right through a four-hundred 
page book packed with stories in order to 
find an anecdote. 

“All books which are likely to be used as 
reference books should have indexes; so 
should complete works of poets and prose 
writers. 

“Think, for instance, of the uselessness of 
an indexless Pepys Diary and be thankful 
that H. B. Wheatley once and for all in- 
dexed the diary; imagine a Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson without Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s index! 
What student of literature would value an 


indexless Spectator, and of what use would 
be the Essays of Macaulay without a detailed 
list of its contents? 

“The ideal index should be to a book what 
a dictionary is to a language, or an encyclo- 
pedia is to a subject. It should be systemat- 
ically alphabetical, and provide a guide to 
every name and subject mentioned. 

“There are dangers in indexing. The clas- 
sical example is of the too zealous indexer 
who wrote :— 

Mill on Liberty, 
—— on the Floss, 


and who, with pardonable thoroughness in- 
dexed :— 

Lead, Kindly Light, 

= Metallurgy, 

—— Poisoning. 


“Dr. Johnson scorned indexes, but his 


knowledge was so encyclopedic that he could 
dispense with them. The Doctor mentioned 
a scribbler who in indexing The Rambler, re- 
ferred to Shakespeare as :—“Shakespeare, W., 
Esq.” Macaulay, another man who remem- 
bered all he read, quizzed the Lempriére sys- 
tem of classification by giving a sample of the 
name Jones, which, he said, would be in- 
dexed :— 


Jones, Sir William—an Oriental scholar, 
— Paul —a privateersman, 
—— Jenny —a Welsh maiden, 
Davy —a fiend of the sea.” 
In 1877, according to the article, an Index 
Society was formed in England to prepare 
indexes for works which needed them, and 
At present, 
despite the need for well-indexed books in 
a world where efficiency and speed go hand 
in hand, some publishers do not issue them. 
A movement is now on foot in England to 
organize an Institute of Indexing. 
Evidently thru a slip of the pen or, more 
likely, the typewriter, the Publishers’ Circular 
mentions Poole’s Index (discontinued Jan- 
uary I, 1907) in the following sentences that 
conclude the article when it is obviously re- 
ferring to the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature: “Poole’s Index of Periodical Lit- 
erature is one of the best of all modern in- 
stitutions, for it gives an index of the con- 
tents of most of the leading monthly maga- 
zines. The student who cannot have access 
to Poole’s can make his own index of the 
periodicals which he preserves, and besides 
having a delightful hobby, he or she will en- 
hance the value of the home library.” 


a variety of indexes were made. 
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COOPERATIVE CLASSIFYING AND 
CATALOGING 


indicate the classification and list the 
subject headings under each title, right there 
would be a very material saving of time and 
labor,” said one librarian during the discus- 
sion of Cooperative Cataloging at the first 
joint meeting of the California Library As- 
sociation and the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association last June. The speaker added, 
“I think cooperative classifying is quite as 
desirable as cooperative cataloging, if it is 
attainable.” 

We agree. In fact, we came to that con- 
clusion several years ago, as is evidenced by 
the fact that in 1915 we added decimal clas- 
sification numbers and subject headings un- 
der each title in the Book Review Digest. 
All the sections of the Standard Catalog 
Series, with the exception of the Children’s 
Catalog, where it was deemed unnecessary, 
include the classification number with every 
title. Each section has also a subject index. 


“TF, the H. W. Wilson Company would 


U. S. Catalog innovation 

The new United States Catalog, Books in 
Print January 1, 1928, will introduce an in- 
novation, namely the inclusion of decimal 
classification numbers for all titles that have 
appeared in the Book Review Digest since 
1915, together with the subject heading or 
headings under which these titles may be 
found elsewhere in the volume. This has 
never been done before. No numbers or 
subject headings will be given for books 
never listed in the Digest, not only because 
it is practically impossible to classify them 
without first seeing the volumes, but also be- 
cause the Digest includes nearly all books 
desired by the small library, and the larger 
libraries prefer to have their own catalogers 
do the classifying. A typical new entry fol- 
lows: 


Bowden, Robert Douglas, 1889- 

Evolution of the politician; a short study 
of the corruptor of litics, the enemy 
of democracy; his origin, development and 
present status. D 248p $2.50 ’24 Stratford 

324 Corruption (in politics). Politics, Prac- 
tical. United States—Politics and govern- 
ment 24-14199 


Our raison d’étre 
Needless to say, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany has always been a champion of coopera- 
tive cataloging. We believe that to a large 


extent cooperative cataloging is the answer 
to the cataloging problem of the modern li- 
brary. To perpetrate a truism: cooperation 
means efficiency and economy. 

The librarian whom we have quoted prev- 
iously told her colleagues on the Pacific coast, 
“It seems to me that as time goes on we will 
have to depend more and more on sources 
outside of the catalog for information as to 
the library’s resources. The expense is 
mounting up and must be avoided at every 
reasonable point. In our library we are omit- 
ting from the catalog all analyticals which 
may be found in such works as the Indus- 
trial Arts and Agricultural indexes. Why 
buy these indexes and then duplicate their 
information?” 


A successful experiment 

One of our most recent experiments in co- 
operative cataloging has proven a decided 
success, judging from the welcome it received. 
This was the issuing of uniform printed cata- 
log cards with our new publications. At first 
they were distributed only with subscription 
orders to the Handbook Series and Refer- 
ence Shelf, but they proved so popular that 
now they are automatically included with 
each book that we publish. 

Such works as the Cumulative Book Index, 
the United States Catalog, the Book Review 
Digest, the Readers’ Guide, the International 
Index, the Agricultural Index, the Industrial 
Arts Index, the Union List of Serials, and 
the various sections of the Standard Catalog 
Series, have all been steps forward on the 
road of cooperative cataloging; but we are 
not in the least disposed to rest on our past 
accomplishments. We are ambitious for the 
future. 

New building: new projects 

Our efforts have been necessarily restricted 
by the limitations of our quarters and of our 
working capital, but librarians have been so 
generous with their subscriptions to the pre- 
ferred stock of the Company that we can 
now begin to make definite plans for the new 
building which we hope to occupy next year. 
When it is ready we shall be able to under- 
take several projects in cooperative catalog- 
ing that are now only publications of the 
mind. 
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AN ESSAY INDEX 


N the March number of the Bulletin brief 

mention was made of the proposed Edu- 
cation Index, on which we hope to begin 
publication before the close of the present 
year. This will be a complete index to the 
literature on the subject of education, includ- 
ing not only the leading educational period- 
icals but also books, pamphlets, and docu- 
ments. Publications in the English language 
will be thoroly represented and a selection 
of the best in foreign languages will be made. 
If the enthusiastic letters of librarians in ap- 
proval of this new Index are to be accepted 
as a criterion, it will surely prove one of the 
most valuable publications of the Wilson 
Company. 

As another venture in the field of coopera- 
tive cataloging, we propose to publish an Es- 
say Index, for which there has been con- 
siderable demand. As is our custom pre- 
paratory to launching a new publication, we 
sent out a number of questionnaires to the 
heads of large and small libraries in various 
parts of the country, soliciting their advice 
on the problems that confront us. We asked 
which of the two following plans, roughly 
outlined, they preferred: 


Plan I 

Pian I: A fairly comprehensive Essay In- 
dex, which would do for essays what the 
Firkins’ Index does for short and 
what the Song Index does for songs. The 
foundation volume might be supplemented by 
quarterly indexing, cumulated into bound an- 
nuals. This would be limited to the bio- 
graphical, critical, historical, scientific, and 
miscellaneous essays of perhaps 500 authors, 


and could be fairly inclusive within this lim- 
ited field. 


stories 


Plan II 


Pian II: Instead of limiting the proposed 
index to essays alone, we might also include 
a variety of books of a composite character, 
information about the contents of which is 
not readily available without an index of 
some sort. The indexing of such volumes 
might be included as an addition to Plan I 
or in place of a part of those books cov- 
ered by Plan I. This Index would be some- 
what on the order of the A.L.A. Index to 
General Literature. 


Results of questionnaire 


1. Do you prefer Plan I or Plan II? Of 
the answers that we have thus far received 
the ratio is almost three to one in favor of 
Plan II, the more comprehensive of the two 
suggestions. ‘° 

2. Do you consider the index which you 
prefer a useful and needed tool? Unanimous 
assent, altho one librarian doubts whether 
there will be sufficient demand for it among 
the small libraries. 

3. Shall this index be limited to American 
and English authors, or shall it also include 
some foreign authors whose works have been 
translated (e.g. Montaigne, Sainte-Beuve) ? 
The vote is seven to one in favor of includ- 
ing some foreign authors. 

4. If the index ts to include only essays 
(Plan I), shall we include for the authors 
selected ALL essays to be found in book 
form, i.e. collected works in all Standard edi- 
tions, and separate volumes of essays? A 
small majority for the affirmative. 

5. If an essay or chapter is reprinted from 
a magazine, is it desirable to give this infor- 
mation if obtainable? Evidently it is desir- 
able, judging from the practically unanimous 
response. 

6. In order to have a-fairly well-rounded 
selection, it may be necessary to include some 
of the volumes that were indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide, v. 2-3. Do you approve of 
this? Approved. 

7. Would you be willing to check a ten- 
tative list of books to be indexed? Without 
exception, so far, the answers to this ques- 
tion read Yes. 

8. A great deal of analyzing is being done 
in the indexes of the various sections of the 
Standard Catalog Series as they are brought 
out. Either Plan I or Plan II would neces- 
sitate some duplication of this work: Have 
you any suggestions about this? The con- 


sensus of opinion is that this duplication is 
unavaidable. 


9. Have you any additional suggestions? 


Will have subject entries 


Several librarians stressed the need of a 
subject index, which it is our intention to 
supply, and of making the work as inclusive 
and comprehensive as possible. 

We shall be grateful to receive the opinions 
of any of our readers on these questions. 
Referring to the questions by number will 
save a good deal of time. 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


and literature who reads the Ameri- 
can literary papers must realize the poor qual- 
ity of tne average work published in them,” 
observes the English Library Review. “They 
are studded with names of nonentities whose 
badly expressed opinions do not matter a hoot.” 
This is true enough. The level of American 
criticism is pretty low—so is the English, by 
the way—but we ought to be grateful that 
it is neither so anemic nor so squeamish as 
it was in the dear dead days not beyond re- 
call. The truth is that the state of criticism 
is always low, good critics being much rarer 
than good artists, and with the possible ex- 
ception of France no nation has been able 
to produce a continuing breed of first-rate 
critics of literature. It is the privilege of 
every author to complain of the ineptitude 
of his judges. 


6 § A oaths with a knowledge of criticism 


Chekhov's complaint to his friend Scheglov, 
written in 1890, is as good today as it ever 
was: “If criticism knows what you and I do 
not know, why has it been keeping silent? 
Why does it not reveal to us the truth and 
the immutable laws? If it knew, believe me 
it would long ago have shown us the way, 
and we should know what to do. . . But crit- 
icism is stolidly silent or brazens it out with 
idle and wretched chatter. If criticism ap- 
pears to you influential, that is only because 
it is stupid, immodest, impertinent and noisy, 
because it is a noise on an empty barrel.” 


But (still quoting Chekhov) let us spit at 
all this and sing from another opera. If the 
English Library Review is certain of the su- 
periority of English literary reviews over 
ours, the equally English Librarian is not so 
certain. To quote from the Marck number 
of the latter publication, “If reviewing is in 
a low condition in the United States it is in 
a parlous state in this country where, except 
for a few notable exceptions, it is regarded 
as the cheapest form of literary work in- 
fluenced alike by friendships and the insertion 
of advertisements in the particular medium 
concerned.” 


It does seem to us that American criticism 
would profit if more of our leading creative 


writers tried their hand at. reviewing. In 
England even the most distinguished authors 
(e.g. Wells, Bennett, Chesterton, Swinner- 
ton, Walpole, V. Woolf, etc.) are not above 
writing on the new books, while in this coun- 
try the best writers of fiction assiduously re- 
frain from critical journalism as tho it were 
something beneath their dignity. 


Nevertheless we are not destitute of good 
criticism. It shocked us to read in the Li- 
brary Review that “the best of the American 
critics” are “Phelps, Eaton, Untermeyer, 
Morley.” Now American criticism may be 
in, a pretty bad state, but surely not so bad 
as that decidedly undistinguished list would 
indicate. Our English cousins should be re- 
minded that we have a few natives, such as 
Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, W. C. 
Brownell, Carl Van Doren, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Henry Seidel Canby, and Lewis 
Mumford, whose judgments are as sound, on 
the whole, as their scholarship,—which is 
saying a good deal. Incidentally, London's 
regnant literary star is an erstwhile Boston- 
ian, T. S. Eliot by name, who writes poetry 
and criticism with consummate finesse, and 
who edits that most intelligent monthly, The 
Criterion. England is in debt to us for him. 


So concludeth this lesson. 


The class at Heidelberg was studying 
English conjugations, and each verb con- 
sidered was used in a model sentence, so 
that the students would gain the benefit 
of pronouncing the connected series of 
words, as well as learning the varying 
forms of the verb. This morning it was the 
verb “to have” in the sentence “I have a 
gold mine.” 


Herr Schmitz was called to his feet by 
Professor Wulff. 


“Gonjugate ‘do haff’ in der sentence, ‘l 


9 


haff a golt mine,” the professor ordered. 


“I haff a golt mine, du hast a golt dein, 
he hass a golt hiss. Ve, you or dey haff 
a golt ours, yours or deirs, as de case may 
be.”—Toaster’s Handbook. 
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MAGAZINES MOST IN USE 


R. JOHN F. PHELAN, superintendent 
M of branches of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, has very kindly given us a tabulation 
showing the use of the 483 bound magazines 
in the reference room of the Chicago Public 
Library from April to July, 1927. It is as- 
suredly unwise to generalize from any one 
set of figures, for no doubt they are subject 
to variations in respect to season and locale, 
but if one decisive fact is to be inferred it 
is that the periodicals indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide are by far the most frequently con- 
sulted for reference. 


Every one of the first twenty-one maga- 
zines, ranked in order according to the nurh- 
ber of volumes consulted, is indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide, and forty-seven of the first 
fifty-two are indexed therein. Of the remain- 
ing five, two are in the International Index 
and two in the Industrial Arts Index. 


The twenty leaders 

The first twenty-magazines, all of which 
are Readers’ Guide periodicals, ranked in or- 
der of use with the total number of volumes 
consulted in the four months, are the fol- 
lowing: 

Volumes 

Periodical consulted 
Literary Digest 
Nation 
Outlook 
New Republic 
Scientific American 
School Review 
Living Age 
Independent 
Survey 
School & Society 
Saturday Evening Post 
American Review of Reviews.. 
Bookman N.Y. 
Current Opinion* 
Century 
Atlantic Monthly 
Current History 
Harper’s Monthly 
Collier’s Weekly 
Forum 


is interesting to observe that two of the 
first five publications in reference use are 
popularly called “radical” in their political and 
social views. Of course an important factor 
to be considered is that the older a magazine 
is, the greater is its range of reference. Some 


*No longer published. 


of our young and most vital periodicals that 
are not to be found in the above list will 
no doubt enter it after they have attained 
their majority. 


Industrial Arts Index 

These are the first ten magazines from 
the Industrial Arts Index to be found in the 
list (Numeral indicates rank): Scientific 
American (5), Journal of Accountancy (22), 
Annals of American Academy (27), Electric 
Railway Journal (72), Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle (74), Industrial Manage- 
ment (106), Architectural Record (113), En- 
gineering News (117), The Economist (125), 
and Electrical World (137). 


International Index 

The first ten magazines from the Inter- 
national Index are, in order, as follows: His- 
torical Outlook (44), Spectator (48), Jour- 
nal of Educational Research (53), Journal of 
Education (61), English Journal (83), Black- 
wood’s Magazine (89), School Science & 
Mathematics (91), Journal of Geography 
(97), New Statesman (112), and Classical 
Journal (129). 

There is naturally little call for agricul- 
tural magazines in the urban confines of the 
Chicago library. Country Gentlemen, the first 
periodical from the Agricultural Index to 
occur on the list, occupies only 244th place, 
with six volumes consulted in four months. 


Periodicals not indexed 

The first twenty magazines in the list that 
are not at present indexed in any of the four 
Wilson Company indexes, either because they 
are no longer being published or for other 
cause, are the following: Current Opinion 
(14), Notes and Queries (25), Illustrated 
World (60), Current Literature (62), Har- 
per’s Weekly (63), Musical Courier (65), 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History & Biog- 
raphy (66), Gentlemen’s Magazine (71), 
Popular Science Monthly (80), New Eng- 
land Historical & Genealogical Register (82), 
Literary Review (84), Rudder (87), Life 
(96), America (98), Athenaeum (101), Free- 
man (102), Godey’s Lady’s Book (105), 
South Carolina Historical & Genealogical 
Magazine (107), and Everybody’s Magazine 
(108). 
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An analysis 

An analysis of these twenty periodicals 
shows that nine of them have been at one 
time or another included in the Readers’ 
Guide, their present absence being explained 
for the most part by cessation of publication 
or by merger. Several of them are still be- 
ing indexed under their new names. Illus- 
trated World was indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide under that name till it merged in 1923 
into Popular Mechanics, which inherits its 
place in the Guide; Current Literature passed 
into Current Opinion (1912) and then was 
absorbed by the Literary Digest (1925)—and 
all three have been indexed in the Guide; 
Harper’s Weekly was a Readers’ Guide pri- 
odical until it consolidated with the Inde- 
pendent, another member of the family; the 
old Popular Science Monthly was indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide until 10915, when it 
changed ownership; the Freeman was indexed 
until it gave up its lamented ghost in 1924; 
the Literary Review was on the list until the 
close of the same year; indexing of the Cos- 
mopolitan was discontinued in 1913, and of 
Everybody's Magazine in 1921. 

Two more of the “unindexed” periodicals 
are really included in the International Index 
under slightly different names. These are 
the Athenaeum, which was indexed under 


that name ‘until it united with the Nation 
(London) in 1921 to form the Nation & 
Athenaeum, which is likewise indexed; and 
History Teacher’s Magazine, which is now 
Historical Outlook. 


Perhaps some of the remaining periodicals 
are meritorious and useful enough to be 
added to our indexes. Gentleman’s Magazine 
and Godey’s Lady Book, of course, have not 
been published for many years. Two of the 
others, for which we have received requests, 
have been placed on the questionnaire rela- 
tive to additions to our indexes which has 
been sent to a representative group of sub- 
scribers. All our subscribers are invited to 
offer suggestions at any time concerning mag- 
azines to be indexed, or regarding any other 
editorial policy of the Wilson Company. 


A suggestion 


It may be that some librarians will under- 
take to keep a tally, similar to that of the 
Chicago Public Library, on the use of maga- 
zines in the reference room. A number of 
such records, if sent to us for examination 
and comparison, would prove very valuable 
in determining just which magazines are con- 
sulted so frequently as to require indexing, 
and which are referred to so infrequently as 
to make indexing a non-requisite. 


CATALOGING AND INDEXING SERVICE 


XPLAINING the use of several copies 
E of Cataloging and Indexing Service, 
which we sent to her on request, Miss Gladys 
R. Cranmer, reference librarian of the Car- 
negie Library at Pennsylvania State College, 
writes: “First, I used them during Freshman 
Week. . . . We had groups all week long and 
had each group for two hours. The first hour 
was given over to a general talk by the li- 
brarian. Then the group was divided into 
smaller sections, one to be taken on a trip 
thru the building, another to have the card 
catalog explained to them, and a third came 
to my Reference room where I hurriedly ex- 
plained the use of a very few of the more 
important Reference books and told them about 
the Wilson indexes, especially the Readers’ 
Guide. Your sample pages were such a help 


for then each one could see the same example. 
. . . Next I was asked to explain the use 
of the Wilson publications to a class of 50 
Home Economic girls. 
sample pages again. 


Here I used the same 
I also have the Bibliog- 


raphy class, so when we came to the chap- 
ter about indexes, again I used what was left 
of the sample pages. Since then I have care- 
fully given them to a few faculty members 
who wish to know more about them for them- 
selves and also to take it up with their classes. 
In each case they have been most grateful, 
and glad to know of such helps. Our Eng- 
lish department, History department, Engi- 
neering, Agriculture, Home Economics, Mili- 
tary, in fact most of our departments and 
schools are using your publications more than 
ever before, and they show it, for we have 
to keep replacing them. It would be impos- 
sible for our debaters to get along without 
the Readers’ Guide.” 

The Wilson Company is glad to supply up 
to fifty copies of the Cataloging and Indexing 
Service free of charge to any one class. 
Teachers and librarians, when ordering, are 
requested to state whether they want the 
Short Course or the Advanced Course. 
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STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


Please Note 


E should be appreciative if librarians, 

when ordering from publishers, would 
mention, when possible, that a book is rec- 
ommended in one of the sections of the 
Standard Catalog series of the H. W. Wil- 
son Company. In this way publishers will 
come to realize the importance of the series 
and will be more willing to cooperate with 
us in supplying all the necessary information. 
It will also serve the librarian as a check on 
where the book was recommended and the 
trade information obtained. 


Part 2: High School Catalog 


In response to requests from librarians it 
has been decided to bind Part 2 (the diction- 
ary catalog) of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries separately. The li- 
brarians have found that the annotations they 
have made in Part 1 are valuable and they 
have no time to transfer them to the com- 
bined volume. Those libraries owning Part 1 
and using it as a buying list may now buy 
Part 2 for use in reference work. By check- 
ing the author entries in Part 2 for the books 
in the library, this catalog can be quickly 
used in place of, or as a supplement to the 
card catalog. The analytical entries repre- 
sent much more time than the average high 
school librarian can spend in cataloging. The 
subject work for the books and references 
to pamphlets are of great aid in looking up 
those subjects which are only occasionally 
needed. Part 2 will be sold on the service 
basis, the maximum price being $9.50. Those 
libraries which have received the complete 
Catalog, and prefer Part 2 only, may return 
the Catalog. If it is received in good con- 
dition, an allowance will be made. To all 
libraries buying both parts of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries the first 
supplement will be sent free when published. 


High School Catalog Supplement 
The first supplement to the Standard Cata- 


log for High School Libraries has been 
started to the printer. This supplement will 
contain about 550 books covering the books 
published since the selection was completed 
for the main High School Catalog in 1925 
or for a period of more than two years. 


In preparing this supplement for the printer 
some very interesting problems have arisen. 
On the technical side the simplest way of 
doing all the cataloging for both parts had 
to be worked out. In the main High School 
Catalog, Part 1 was in print before the second 
part was started, so that in the cataloging 
of Part 2, only the subjects and analytical 
entries had to be considered, as the author 
entries were already made. In this supple- 
ment, as it was necessary for both parts to 
be ready for the printer at the same time, 
all the cataloging was done with one hand- 
ling of the books. It was essential therefore 
to have all the books in one class together 
before any were cataloged so that uniformity 
of subject work could be insured. 


The work of selection brought up the 
question of cooperation. About 75 lists of 
books were sent out. Only 12 people were 
asked to check the full list. The other lists 
were sent to organizations and individual 
specialists. The organizations were asked to 
appoint a committee to help us in choosing 
books in their subject for each annual sup- 
plement. Several of these have promised to 
aid us in this way. In all, about 56 lists 
were returned to us fully checked. Others 
came back only partially checked or with the 
note that the collaborator was too busy but 
could help us at another time of year. 

After the lists were returned the votes 
were recorded and the final selection com- 
pleted. It is always a bit exiciting when two 
books have apparently the same vote and 
the count is such that only one more book 
is allowable. Then the book to be entered 
fully is decided on the basis of the authority 
of those voting for its inclusion or because 
its subject matter is unique and should be 
represented in any high school library. 


Out of Print Books 


In the work of verifying prices and edi- 
tions for the books being considered for in- 
clusion in the Fine Arts Section of the 
Standard Catalog Series the following books 
have been reported out of print: 

Bosanko, W. Collecting old lustre ware. 

1916 Doran 


Hatton, R. G. Figure drawing. 1914 Scrib- 
ner 
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Hunter, G. L. Decorative furniture. 1923 
Lippincott 


Joseph, H. H. Book of marionettes. 1920 
Huebsch 


Mayer, A. L. Old Spain. 1921 Brentano's 

Mayer, C. Jungle beasts I have captured. 
1924 Doubleday 

Northend, M. H. Garden ornaments. 1916 
Duffield 

Rockwell, F. F. Gardening under glass. 
1923 Doubleday 

Teall, G. C. Pleasures of collecting. 1920 
Century 


Thomas, G. C. Roses for all American 
climates. 1924 Macmillan 


Weed, H. E. Modern park cemeteries. 
1912 R. J. Haight 
Whiting, J. D. Practical illustration. 
1920 Harper 
These books have been highly recommended 
by the librarians and specialists voting on 
books for the Fine Arts Section. Accord- 
ingly it is suggested that if the librarian 
wishes to secure any of these books, she 
write the publisher suggesting the desirability 
of reprinting. Enough demand for a certain 
book will convince the publisher that there 
is still a market for that title and a reprint- 
ing or a new edition may result. 


THE HUNGER FOR BOOKS 


T is interesting to note what books are 
| read by men in great crises. Colonel Law- 
rence, while leading the Arabian armies dur- 
ing the Great War, tells how he lay wounded 
in a mud-roofed house with the water drip- 
ping on him while he was tortured by vermin 
and pain. “We were twenty-eight,” he tells 
us, “in the two tiny rooms which reeked 
with the sour smell of our crowd. In my 
saddle-bags was a Morte d’Arthur. It re- 
lieved my disgust.” Lawrence also carried 
with him Doughty’s Arabia Deserta. Later, 
when he was leaving Arabia, he tells us that 
he “secretly cast away the superfluous weight 
of books, ere a final effort to pass out of 
Arabia, and (saving Die Alte Geographie 
Arabiens and Zehmel’s Arabian seit hundert 
Jahren) gave them honorable burial in a 
thob’s hole; heaped in sand, and laid thereon 
a great stone.” 

Livingstone, on his desperately hard jour- 
neys in Africa, carried in a tin box his li- 
brary, consisting of Thomson’s Logarithm 
Tables, a Bible and a Nautical Almanac. Gen- 
eral Gordon always carried with him a Bible 
which, upon his death, was presented to 
Queen Victoria by Gordon’s sister as the one 
book which had accompanied General Gor- 
don to the Crimea, China and during his first 
Sudan period. 

Francis Thompson, the great Irish poet who 
wrote The Hound of Heaven carried with 
him a Blake and an Aeschylus in the days 
when he was most destitute in London. De 


Quincey, in the days of his extreme poverty, 
took with him two books, an English poet 
and a Greek dramatist. 

During the War, many of the world’s 
greatest books were found in the packs of 
men who fell at the front. Such books as 
the Bible, St. Augustine's Confessions and 
great anthologies were frequently found. 

The Western party of Capt. Scott’s expe- 
dition toward the South Pole each allowed 
one pound of the weight allowed for their 
belongings to books. Griffiths Taylor gives 
the catalogue, “as a caution to later ex- 
plorers.” “Debenham,” he says, “took my 
Browning, and the Autocrat; Evans had a 
William le Queux and the Red Magazine; 
Wright had two mathematical books both in 
German; I took Debenham’s Tennyson, and 
three small German books. The Red Maga- 
sine, the Autocrat and Browning were most 
often read; Evans’ contribution being an easy 
winner. Somehow we didn’t hanker after 
German.” On his Southern journey, Shackle- 
ton took Shakespeare’s Comedies, Marshall, 
The Bible in Spain; Wild, Sketches by Boz, 
and Adams, Young’s Travels in France; and 
these books helped to fill many hours when 
blizzards confined the party to its tent. 


When Stanley went to find Livingstone, he 
carried with him a file of old New York 
Heralds and a Bible as his sole reading.— 
George Stewart in THE WEEKLY of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, N. Y. City. 
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WILSON MISCELLANY 


The press work is drawing to a close on 
A Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and 
America, by Monroe N. Work, editor of the 
Negro Year Book and Director of Records 
and Research at Tuskegee Institute. In the 
74 carefully classified chapters of the work, 
containing more than 15,000 references, every 
phase of Negro life and history is covered. 
The two main divisions of the bibliography 
are Africa and America. The section on 
America has three parts as The 
Negro in the Settlement of America; The 
Negro in the United States; and The Negro 
in the West Indies and South America. The 
price will be not more than $8. This im- 
portant bibliography will be ready next month, 
at which time we shall 
about it. 


follows: 


have more to say 


Macmillan’s advises us that the following 
pamphlet biographies listed in the March 
number of the Wilson Bulletin (p. 182-184) 
are now out of stock: Maurice Hewlett, Sir 
Harry Johnston, William Allen White, and 
James Stephens. The rest of the Macmillan 
biographies listed in the March Bulletin are 
still in print and may be had from the Mac- 
millan Company on request. They have re- 
ceived hundred requests for these 
pamphlets from readers of the Bulletin. 


several 


William Morrow & Co., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York, has just published a pamphlet on 
Rupert a_bio- 
graphical and critical account of Mr. Hughes’ 
work by John Macy, as well as quotations 
from Claude G. Bowers, 
David S. Muzzey, James Truslow Adams. 
Librarians can obtain this pamphlet without 
charge on request from William Morrow & 


Co. 


Hughes, Historian. It has 


such criticis as 


The next volume to be published in the 
Classics of American Librarianship series is 
The Library and Its Workers, the contents 
of which will be selected and annotated by 
Jessie Sargent McNeice, Chief of the Issue 
Department of the St. Louis Public Library. 
The volume will deal with such subjects as 
staff welfare, organization, grades, promo- 
tions, salaries, civil service, certification, and 


pensions. The publication date will probably 
be in the fall. 


In the Reference Shelf the next two num- 
bers will be Flood Control, by Lamar T. 
Beman, and I/nstallment Buying, by Helen 
Muller. 

“What is the correct attitude of the li- 
brarian. in selecting fiction in the present 
moral bankruptcy of novelists?” Writing 
with a fine fervor in the Library Review, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, the prominent Eng- 
lish librarian, expresses his view as follows: 
“No novel written in recent years has suf- 
ficient quality to be a source of trouble be- 
tween a public library and its people. Buy 
it, if the reviewers praise it enough; circu- 
late it freely until someone objects; and in 
that event withdraw it from the open shelf, 
but leave it in the catalog. The person who 
wants it will ask for it, and if that person 
is of mature years, may be allowed, without 
question, to have it. Only a pretty evil con- 
science will object to the asking involved. 
Of course no librarian would willingly buy 
a book that he knew to be worthless from 
both the moral and literary view-points. Ac- 
cidents happen, however. One might (most 
doubtfully) formulate some practical rules, 
as against ‘bedroom-keyhole-peeping’ novel; 
I mean those in which the novelist undresses 
his women—the hero usually does it, of 
course, as in Anatole France and Victor 
Marguerite; novelists, whose gallant method 
of exhibiting women for all the world to see 
our British boys have copied so eagerly. 
(See D. H. Lawrence, Michael Arlen, Aldous 
Huxley, Robert Keable, Shaw Desmond, and 
the rest.) Confound it, what man would un- 
dress any woman in public?” 


“No man has to do anything of the kind. 
The ladies are attending to that themselves,” 
was the cryptic comment of the Office Boy, 
to whom we read the foregoing remarks in 
the hope of improving his morals, which re- 
fuse to be improved. 


Now we're digressing. What we meant 
to lead up to was the statement that the 
next volume in the Librarjans’ Round Table 
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Series, now that Selective Cataloging and In- 
terlibrary Loans (see inside front cover) are 
off the press, will be Censorship in the Public 
Library, edited by Corinne Bacon. This will 
be ready by the fall, it is hoped. 


Incidentally, the Library Review, from 
which we borrowed Mr. Sayer’s remarks, is 
an attractive little magazine of exceptionally 
high quality that occupies a niche of its own 
in the library field. With a most interesting 
and excellent Spring 1928, number it com- 
pletes its first year. Subtitled “a popular 
quarterly magazine on libraries and litera- 
ture,” it is published in historic Dunfermline 
in Scotland, and is dressed in pleasant light 
blue covers. “Our aim,” writes the editor, 
“is to express the spirit of library service 
rather than to be a repository of routine pro- 
fessional practices: definitely to associate li- 
brary work with the message of books.” 


The itinerary of the Bibliographical Tour 
and Pilgrimage to Selected European Libra- 
rians, under the direction of Professor Theo- 
dore W. Koch, Librarian of Northwestern 
University, sounds quite ideal. Merely read- 
ing the prospectus made our imagination 
water. The object of the tour, which will 
extend from June 30 to September 6, is to 
give librarians, library assistants and library 
school students, as well as such college and 
university students as may be interested, an 
opportunity to visit at a minimum of expense 
the important book and library centers of 
Europe. The main sights will be visited and 
there will be much social activity, including 
luncheons, tea parties, and “Kaffeeklatsches.” 
Mrs. Koch, who is a graduate of the Drexel 
Institute Library School and was for seven 
years librarian of the Public Library, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, will accompany the tour as 
Counsellor of Women. 


Aids to International Understanding is the 
title of a valuable book list, with notes, is- 
sued by the Newark Public Library. This 
16-page pamphlet designed to promote inter- 
national good will, contains 200 selected titles, 
which are divided into two sections: Part I— 
History, Economics and Foreign Relations, 
and Part II—Racial and National Back- 
grounds. Librarian John Cotton Dana con- 
tributes a forward. Among the selected titles 
is M. S. Stanoyevitch’s Slavonic Nations of 


Yesterday and Today (Handbook Series, 
H. W. Wilson Company), which is given the 
following note: “Useful for all those who 
want excellently chosen and widely repre- 
sentative stuff on all sides of the question. 
As a means of establishing an orientation in 
the field, nothing else equals this handbook. 
(Survey) Recommended by Czechoslovakian 
Consul, N. Y. C.” 


The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux informs us, from Lon- 
don, that their Aslib Directory, a guide to 
sources of specialized information in Great 
Britain and Ireland, will be ready in May. 
This is the first attempt to provide such a 
key. Particulars are given of considerably 
over 2000 sources. The volume will contain 
about 450 pages, bound in buckram. The ma- 
terial in the first part of the book is ar- 
ranged under subjects. In the second part, 
under the name of the town in which the 
source is situated, are given the conditions 
of access and other notes of a general char- 
acter. The price is £1:1:0. Orders should 
be sent to the Oxford University Press, 11 
Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 


“We have always liked maps ourselves; but 
we had no idea how many people felt the 
same way until the lower corridor in_ the 
Central Library was made over into a map 
room. Many new maps on rollers have been 
hung about the room and many more will be 
hung from time to time. As soon as the maps 
were in place a double row of people, mostly 
men, were gathered about them, some before 
the big relief map of the United States, 
others before the map of Central America, 
others before the Flood Area of the Mis- 
sissippi. Every day sees new groups fas- 
cinated with the study of geography thru 
these good maps. 

“We have in addition quite a complete col- 
lection of large wall maps which fold up 
into portfolios ready for circulation. They 
are mounted and prepared with eyelets for 
hanging which make them very convenient 
for lecturers. The collection includes not 
only maps of countries but a very fair col- 
lection of road maps.”—Community Book- 
shelf of the Minneapolis Public Library. 


The Wilson Bulletin is always glad to re- 
ceive articles on topics of interest to libra- 
rians. Manuscripts are given careful consid- 
eration and promptly returned if unavailable. 
Reports of addresses before clubs and li- 
brary associations are welcome. _ 

If your library issues a bulletin or other 
publicity material, please put the Wilson Bul- 
letin on your mailing list. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


About Our Books 


Index to plays 


“Every librarian is aware of the difficulty 
of locating plays which are so often in col- 
lected works or in volumes with another title; 
quite a few are in periodicals and collections 
of plays increase in number year by year. 
Every librarian that has even a few plays and 
gets some inquiries will rejoice that Ina T. 
Firkins has completed her Index to plays, 
1800-1926. The volume lists 7872 plays by 
2203 authors. It has a two-fold arrangement 
—by author and a subject and title index. 
The selection is from the standpoint of great- 
est utility; it makes no pretension of listing 
only the best dramas. It will be of great 
value to have so much information concen- 
trated in one volume.”—Library Occurrent, 
January-March, 1928 


INDEX TO Piays: 1800-1926. I. T. Firkins. 
ix,307p. $8. Also sold on the service basis. 


Old age pensions 

“Mr. Beman has succeeded in bringing 
together a mass of valuable and scattered 
material on the subject. . . The book is in- 
valuable for its bibliography, which is prac- 
tically all inclusive and up-to-date. What de- 
baters cannot find in this volume they can 
readily obtain in the authenticated original 
material. As a guide for this purpose, it is 
a real contribution to the growing literature 
on the subject."—The World Tomorrow, 
March, 1928. 


Otp Ace Pensions. L. T. Beman. Ixxii,353p. 
Handbook series II, Vol. I. $2.40. 


Debate books 
“The H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York publishes a great variety of debaters’ 
helps. Every high school debate coach should 
have a copy of their catalog.”—The Illinois 
High School Debating League, Constitution 
and Announcements, 1927-28. 


Business books: 1920-1926 
“Rarely does a book which is no more 
than an index merit a review. This book 
is an exception to the usual run of indexes. 
Its usefulness is in part attributable to the 


importance of the. subject, in part to the 
necessity for a guide to the large numbers 
of business books which have been published 
in the seven years it covers, and in part to 
the skill exercised in the compilation. 

“It should be stated, furthermore, that this 
index is a supplement to a previous index 
published in 1921, entitled 2400 Business 
Books and Guide to Business Literature, 
1920. 

“Aside from the value of the book as an 
index or bibliography, two important func- 
tions to which it can be put should be pointed 
out. The subject indexes should be a great 
boon to the student of any particular busi- 
ness subject, for they marshal all the volumes 
recently published on a particular sector of 
business practice. The trade indexes should 
be helpful to practical business men, since 
they summarize all books which have any re- 
lation to any of a large number of trades or 
divisions of business.”—American Accountant, 
February. 


Business Books: 1920-1926. An Analytical 
Catalog of 2600 Titles. By the Business 
Branch of the Newark Public Library un- 
der the supervision of John Cotton Dana. 
xi,592p. $7.50. 1927. 


Biography 
“The Biography Section of the Standard 
Catalog has been issued in a revised and en- 
larged edition, containing about 1150 titles of 
biographies, biographical dictionaries, and 
books about biography, compiled by Minnie 
Earl Sears. In addition to full bibliograph- 
ical detail, including prices, there are helpful 
annotations, descriptive and to a slight ex- 
tent critical, and a full analytical index is in- 
cluded. Intended especially for small and 
medium-sized libraries, this list is admirably 
convenient and useful for the teacher of his- 
tory (as well as of other subjects), both in 
the grades and the high school. The present 
vogue of biography in the reading world 
gives the list an especial timeliness.”—His- 

torical Outlook, March, 1928. 


BrocrapHy. M. E. Sears. 2d edition revised 
and enlarged. 1150 titles. 1290p. $2. 1927. 
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Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 

“We want the catalog, the fact that you 
used analytics settled that. We mean to 
shelve it at the right shoulder blade of our 
card catalog as next of kin. With best 
wishes for the venture,”"—Edith Patterson, 
Librarian, Pottsville Free Public Library, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries 


“We are in receipt of the Standard Cata- 
log. The promptness of your service is 
gratifying, the catalog coming just in time 
to aid in our yearly requisition. The catalog 
is already beginning to seem what it will 
probably ultimately become, the very back- 
bone of our library.” 

“As I am checking our library by Part II, 
I especially prize the analytics. They are 
just what we high school librarians have so 
desperately needed.”—Vera B. Fenn, Libra- 
rian, Auburn Academic High School Library, 
Auburn, N.Y. 


Children’s Catalog 
“We used the catalog in class today and 
assigned a problem in selection which will 


call for its use. I thank you again for the 
privilege of having the paper edition of the 


catalog for my class. Several who have been 
students in previous years have told me that 
they have used the catalog in teaching and 
found it a great help.”"—Margaret Dunbar, 
Librarian, Kent State Normal College, Kent, 
Ohio. 
Find it Yourself 

“Find it Yourself is most helpful in both 

the Teachers’ and Students’ editions. I espe- 


cially like the arrangement for average mini- 
mum and maximum assignments.”—Edna F. 
Hurlburt, Beverly Public Library, Beverly, 
Mass. 


Finp It Yoursetr. By Elizabeth Scripture 
and Margaret R. Greer. 50c a single copy. 
Special rate for quantities. Teacher’s man- 
ual, 60c. 


The Union List of Serials 

“The Union List of Serials must receive 
increasing recognition as the years of its 
usefulness continue, both as an extraordinary 
example of cooperative enterprise and as 
illustration at once of the high cost and great 
economy of such work. It was made pos- 
sible by the advance payment amounting to 
$60,000 by subscribing libraries which recog- 
nized that $1200 invested in the enterprise, 
less than the salary of a capable assistant, 
gave a time-saving and research-promoting 
tool equivalent to the service of many trained 
and experienced librarians. Non-subscribing 
libraries may obtain copies for $75, or on 
rag paper for $3 additional. The opportun- 
ity has been taken to divide the edition be- 
tween part rag and entire rag paper, and the 
permanence and usefulness of each will be 
carefully noted and compared. This price 
of $75, tho seemingly high, represents real 
value and a moderate share of the large cost, 
a cost which in this instance has been kept 
down by the generous offer of the Wilson 
organization the enterprise 
practically without profit to itself.”-—Library 
Journal, Feb. 1, 1928. 


to undertake 





FOR YOUR VERTICAL FILES 


Librarians who are building a vertical file 
collection, or planning to build one, will find 
the List of Subject Headings for the Infor- 
mation File, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, an indispensable guide. This pam- 
phlet, now in its second edition, was compiled 
by Helen F. Gould and Emma A. Grady of 
the Newark, N.J., Free Public Library for 
the Modern American Library Economy 
Series. Containing 4000 main entries, begin- 
ning with Abbreviations and ending with 
Zoning, it has proven extremely useful in sim- 
plifying the otherwise troublesome task of 


filing the heterogeneous mass of vertical file 
material under the proper headings. Wher- 
ever conditions warrant, headings are selected 
from indexes already in print, so that it is 
easy to pass from these indexes to the In- 
formation File and vice versa. 

The List of Subject Headings for the In- 
formation File contains, beside the headings, 
a helpful introduction and a list, supplement- 
ing the Information File, of important ref- 
erence books containing current information. 
The price of the pamphlet, which contains 
more than one hundred pages, is $1.25. 





